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Congress To Present Home Design 
And Safe Practice Demonstrations 


How ‘to build safe houses, and how 
to live and work safely in them, will 
be the theme of the home safety ses- 
sions of the 1944 National Safety Con- 
gress. New ideas in construction and 
design, plus actual demonstrations of 
time-saving, work and life-saving tech- 
niques will be presented by representa- 
tives of national organizations. 


This year’s will be the third War 
Congress. Evidence of the crying need 
for the rapid, widespread dissemination 
of knowledge of how to prevent home 
accidents is the 1943 home accident toll 
(see below). 


Tentative plans for the '44 sessions 
include a half-day devoted to home de- 
sign and arrangement, household equip- 
ment and appliances, and modern plumb- 
ing. Two half-day sessions will be 
given to demonstrations of safe prac- 
tices, including prevention of falls, 
burns, and firearms accidents, straight 
line food preparation, home laundering 
techniques, and safe methods of infant 
care. 


Home Fatalities 32,500 in '43 


A total of 32,500 was the nation’s 
home fatality record for 1943, accord- 
ing to the 1944 edition of Accident Facts, 
just off the press. This figure, 7 per cent 
higher than in 1942, is the third worst 
year on record (34,000 in 1934 and 37,000 
in 1936). There were approximately 
4,850,000 non-fatal home injuries, some 
130,000 persons resulting in permanent 
disabilities. 


All types of home accidents save fire- 
arms showed increased fatalities. Falls 
rose five per cent to 16,200, burns 15 
per cent to 6,200, and poisonous gas 
23 per cent to 1,350. Mechanical suffo- 
cations totaled 1,600—a 14 per cent rise 

while firearms fatalities dropped 13 
per cent to 1,050. 

Children under five years old accounted 
for 19 per cent of the 1943 home fatal- 
ities, and persons over 64 for 56 per cent. 

Cost to the country of home accidents 
in 1943 was $600,000,000 including wage 
loss, medical expense, and overhead cost 
of insurance. 
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New Appointment 

William Davidson has been appointed 
to the Staff of the Home Division in the 
capacity of Architectural Engineer. 

Graduating from Michigan State Col- 
lege he has been identified for 20 years 
in the design and construction of resi- 
dential and commercial buildings in the 
Middle Western States. 

Previous to his association with the 
National Safety Council he held the posi- 
tion of Safety Engineer with the Port- 
land Cement Association. 


Mr. Davidson will work with archi- 
tects, contractors, governmental agen- 
cies, and home financing organizations 
in emphasizing the importance of desi 
in combatting household hazards. 





Sing hey for the victory garden 
Tomatoes, potatoes and sprains 
Cabbage and bugs 
Carrots and slugs 
And sunburn and windburn and strains. 


This cautionary verse is for civilian population 

To save your backs from aches and pains, your limbs from amputation. 
The first among our lexicon of simple safety points 

Is: exercise discretion while you exercise your joints. 


Sing hi for the victory garden 

For the advent of shovels and rakes 
For warm vernal breezes 
Spring sniffles and sneezes 

Let’s hope that’s the end of your aches. 


Pick up your tools and hoses is a vital safety must 

Your object’s to eat vegetables and not to bite the dust. 
And when it comes to spraying trees, whatever else you do, 
Remember this: it kills the bugs. It isn’t good for you. 


Sing ho for the victory garden 
Your striated muscles are stronger 

But a fall from a ladder 

Makes you wiser though sadder 
And the manpower shortage no longer. 


Don’t slash your toes with rusty hoes or jump on upturned rakes 
Or stay out,in the sun until your skin comes off in flakes. 

Don’t toy with bees or blisters or cut your hand on mowers. 

So ends our little lecture course for reapers and for sowers. 


Sing hey for the victory garden 
The scheming and dreaming and planning 
But remember your aim 
Should be always the same 
To live to finish the canning. 
—Joan WITHINGTON 
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By Betty Ellis 


ARE YOU the new home safety chair- 
man of your Woman’s Club? Are you 
going to give a program this fall? You 
know, of course, that to be successful 
it must be really informative and lively, 
but maybe this is a new problem--one 
that has you stumped. Perhaps you are 
asking, “How am I going to introduce 
home safety to my club?” 

Let’s discuss the content first. The 
source material and techniques of pre- 
sentation wiil be taken up later. To 
place the problem in its proper per- 
spective, you should acquaint the mem- 
bers with the entire safety movement 
industrial, traffic, public, and farm 
laying particular stress on home safety. 
In this first session you will not want to 
go into detail. Rather you should in a 
general way discuss the statistics on 
accidents, their causes and prevention, 
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and what women are doing and can do 
towards accident prevention. 

Give them a bird’s eye view of the 
annual total of fatalities and injuries 
and the major causes of accidents. 

Costs amounted to about $5,000,000,000 
in 1943, including wage loss and medical 
expense of $2,250,000,000, overhead costs 
of insurance of $500,000,000, fire loss of 
$380,000,000, motor vehicle property 
damage of $550,000,000, and the so-called 
“indirect” costs of occupational acci- 
dents of $1,300,000,000. Wage loss, med- 





ical 


costs of home accidents approximate j 


$600,000,000. 

As stated by Dr. A. R. Lauer in an 
article in the May issue of the Home 
Safety Review, ‘Despite superior public 
health facilities the United States has a 
high accident frequency. Most European 





The National Accident 
Fatality Toll in 1943 


ME MRCRROIB occ vccccewdes 94,500 
ere re reer 
RE MORO oS acias cae eun 23,300 
COCUITIOMED bic kccciseces 18,000 
Public (except motor 

vehicle) ..... gre seer 15,500 
Military personnel ......... 9,500 


(The above motor vehicle death 
totals include some deaths also in- 
cluded in occupational, home and 
military personnel. This duplica- 
tion amounted to about 4,800 
deaths. The figures are National 
Safety Council estimates. ) 
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@... other information. 


countries have a fatality index of from 
25-40 per 100,000 population; Australia 
as about 55; Canada 60; and the United 
tates until last year about 75-80. At 
that time the rate dropped to 69.3 due 
mostly to a decrease in motor vehicle 
accidents. Chile has a slightly higher 
fatality rate than the United States. 
Thus we stand second highest in accident 
frequency.” 

A further comparison of public health 
figures with accident facts reveals that 
we are losing more people to accidents 
than to most diseases: 


Ages 2 to 28—Accidents kill more 
than any disease. 

Ages 2 to 38—Accidents kill more 
males than any disease. 

All ages, both sexes — Accidents 
rate as fourth cause of death. 

Source: U. S. Census Bureau data, 
1941. 


The home accident statistics are an 
impressive broadside. Your club should 
know that more fatal accidents occur 
in homes than anywhere else, that over 
4,000,000 injuries occur annually with 
100,000 or more permanently disabling. 

lay up the most prevalent types of 
ome accidents, their incidence in cer- 
“tain age groups and in various parts of 
the house. 
And if possible, get the statistics for 
your own community. A few dramatic 
facts that touch everyday experience 
are more effective than any number of 
generalities. 

In each field there are specialized 
ways of preventing accidents. Some- 
times measures used in one field can 
be transferred to another. Let your 


club see, for instance, how accidents 
are prevented in industry and traffic 
where enforcement and engineering are 
as important as education. 


A brief review only (the specific 
methods can be taken up in later ses- 
sions) of the various means of prevent- 
ing accidents in the home is all you 
need for this session. The public is con- 
stantly being educated towards good 
housekeeping and safe practices in the 
home, but there are other more funda- 
mental preventive measures. A _ safe 
home is a well-designed one. It incor- 
porates “built-in” features that make 
housekeeping simpler as well as safer. 
There is household equipment designed 
to prevent accidents — power wringers 
with safety releases, electrical appli- 
ances approved by the Underwriter’s 
Laboratories, and so forth. Architects, 
builders, and manufacturers are all co- 
operating to develop safe standards. 


You are aware of the tremendous 
part women can play in the general 
safety movement. Certainly your club 
should be told. As mothers, drivers, and 
workers, women are _ responsible for 
safety in many fields. Mothers can 
train children to develop safe habits at 
play and on the way to school. Women 
are no less responsible for safe driving 
than men. Many women are working 
in war plants, and every off-the-job 
accident slows the war effort. A house- 
wife is at least partially responsible for 
a home accident sustained by a war- 
working member of her family. 

Home safety is a problem that women 
can attack directly. Your program 
should stress the fact that whereas men 

(Continued on page 14) 


DEATHS FROM HOME ACCIDENTS, CIVILIANS, BY TYPE AND AGE 
1943 and 1942 


1942 Details by — Greup 
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By Betty Ellis 


ARE YOU the new home safety chair- 
man of your Woman’s Club? Are you 
going to give a program this fall? You 
know, of course, that to be successful 
it must be really informative and lively, 
but maybe this is a new problem-—one 
that has you stumped. Perhaps you are 
asking, “How am I going to introduce 
home safety to my club?” 

Let’s discuss the content first. The 
source material and techniques of pre- 
sentation will be taken up later. To 
place the problem in its proper per- 
spective, you should acquaint the mem- 
bers with the entire safety movement 
industrial, traffic, public, and farm 
laying particular stress on home safety. 
In this first session you will not want to 
go into detail. Rather you should in a 
general way discuss the statistics on 
accidents, their causes and prevention, 
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and what women are doing and can do 
towards accident prevention. 

Give them a bird’s eye view of the@ 
annual total of fatalities and injuries 
and the major causes of accidents. 

Costs amounted to about $5,000,000,000 
in 1943, including wage loss and medical 
expense of $2,250,000,000, overhead costs 
of insurance of $500,000,000, fire loss of 
$380,000,000, motor vehicle property 
damage of $550,000,000, and the so-called 
“indirect” costs of occupational acci- 
dents of $1,300,000,000. Wage loss, med- 


ical expenses and overhead insurance 
costs of home accidents approximated 
$600,000,000. 

As stated by Dr. A. R. Lauer in an 
article in the May issue of the Home 
Safety Review, ‘‘Despite superior public 
health facilities the United States has a 
high accident frequency. Most European 
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countries have a fatality index of from 
25-40 per 100,000 population; Australia 
as about 55; Canada 60; and the United 
tates until last year about 75-80. At 
that time the rate dropped to 69.3 due 
mostly to a decrease in motor vehicle 
accidents. Chile has a slightly higher 
fatality rate than the United States. 
Thus we stand second highest in accident 
frequency.” 

A further comparison of public health 
figures with accident facts reveals that 
we are losing more people to accidents 
than to most diseases: 


Ages 2 to 28—Accidents kill more 
than any disease. 

Ages 2 to 38—Accidents kill more 
males than any disease. 

All ages, both sexes — Accidents 
rate as fourth cause of death. 

Source: U. S. Census Bureau data, 
1941. 


The home accident statistics are an 
impressive broadside. Your club should 
know that more fatal accidents occur 
in homes than anywhere else, that over 
4,000,000 injuries occur annually with 
100,000 or more permanently disabling. 

lay up the most prevalent types of 


=iome accidents, their incidence in cer- 
tain age groups and in various parts of 


the house. 

And if possible, get the statistics for 
your own community. A few dramatic 
facts that touch everyday experience 
are more effective than any number of 
generalities. 

In each field there are specialized 
ways of preventing accidents. Some- 
times measures used in one field can 
be transferred to another. Let your 
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club see, for instance, how accidents 
are prevented in industry and traffic 
where enforcement and engineering are 
as important as education. 


A brief review only (the specific 
methods can be taken up in later ses- 
sions) of the various means of prevent- 
ing accidents in the home is all you 
need for this session. The public is con- 
stantly being educated towards good 
housekeeping and safe practices in the 
home, but there are other more funda- 
mental preventive measures. A _ safe 
home is a well-designed one. It incor- 
porates “built-in’’ features that make 
housekeeping simpler as well as safer. 
There is household equipment designed 
to prevent accidents — power wringers 
with safety releases, electrical appli- 
ances approved by the Underwriter’s 
Laboratories, and so forth. Architects, 
builders, and manufacturers are all co- 
operating to develop safe standards. 


You are aware of the tremendous 
part women can play in the general 
safety movement. Certainly your club 
should be told. As mothers, drivers, and 
workers, women are responsible for 
safety in many fields. Mothers can 
train children to develop safe habits at 
play and on the way to school. Women 
are no less responsible for safe driving 
than men. Many women are working 
in war plants, and every off-the-job 
accident slows the war effort. A house- 
wife is at least partially responsible for 
a home accident sustained by a war- 
working member of her family. 

Home safety is a problem that women 
can attack directly. Your program 
should stress the fact that whereas men 
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By William Davidson 
Architectural Engineer, National Safety Council 


A Plan for Livability and for the Omission of Accidents 


Before your architect or builder gets 
very far along in planning your new or 
remodeled post-war home, he will use up 
many sheets of paper in preliminary 
sketches before he arrives at a design 
which most nearly meets the needs of 
your family. 

There will have been discussed the 
many individual family needs such as 
the number of rooms, materials, suitable 
architecture of your home in relation to 
the building site and the investment an- 
ticipated. A family of four — father, 
mother, son and daughter—requires a 
three bedroom home. Then there are 
such factors as the need for additional 
room in the future, the care of an elderly 
person or invalid and unusual storage 
problems, etc. 

There are some things we have always 
dreamed about having in this home we 
would some day build, and these little 
touches are the things that make it 
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“our” home. For instance, a lady was 
discussing the general details of a new 
home with her architect when she 
thought of the admonitions of her hus- 
band at the breakfast table: “I want to 
be sure of two things in our new home. 
It must not cost more than we have 
planned and I insist upon a 6 foot bath 
tub.” 

A man will many times be particularly 
interested in the home as an “invest- 
ment” with additional interests concern- 
ing the stability or structural values of 
the building. He will wish to make sure 
that the home fits the neighborhood and 
that satisfactory utilities are available. 
The schools, church and shopping district 
must be within reasonable distances and 
consideration to recreational opportuni- 
ties is important. 


A woman regards the outward appear- 


ance of her home with importance, €) 


course, but the arrangement of the in 
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; as far as _ possible 


terior space is, to her, an important 
index to the fulfillment of her dreams. 


In a recent issue of the architect’s 
nagazine, ‘Pencil Points” it is stated 
that good architecture has 4 dimensions: 


“As to Fitness: Let us design each 
building, each arrangement of space, so 
that its three physical dimensions will 
be proportioned to the satisfaction of all 
the human needs. .. . The spirit needs 
room to expand. 


“As to Strength: Let us make each 
structure adequate, but not wasteful. In 
determining our design let us draw upon 
the full resources of modern scientific 
knowledge of methods and materials. 


“As to Beauty: Let us seek true 
beauty starting with the basic means 
form and color, rhythm and proportion, 
balance, contrast, texture and the rest. 

. . Let us shun lazy-minded imitation. 


“As to Social Purpose: Let us, in 
every plan, be first true to the real needs 
of our client. . . . Let us always consider 
and provide thoughtfully for the other 
people who will use, or see, or be affected 
by our executed design.” 


If your home is to fit all human needs, 
then certainly a 


, ‘primary responsibility in home planning 


}floor wax, pail, 


is to eliminate accident causes at their 
source. We must anticipate the path of 
persons through rooms and hallways so 
as to avoid concentration points in house- 
hold traffic. 


The architects and builders of Amer- 
ica can create a tremendous force for 
safer living in “designing out” house- 
hold hazards. After a design has once 
been executed it is many times more 
difficult to guard against an occurrence 
of injury because many situations in the 
home do not lend themselves to mechani- 
cal guarding-——after the home is built. 


After space in the home has been 
created, it must be prudently utilized. 
We are more functional in our thinking 
and our planning than we used to be. 
Take for example the very much used 
and often abused service closet. This 
closet must not consist of just 3 sides 
and a door—it must be designed to re- 
ceive the necessary maintenance items— 
vacuum cleaner, brooms, dust mops, 
brushes, soap flakes, furniture polish, 
etc. A floor area of 
JULY 
AUGUST 
1944 


approximately 4.5 square feet is required. 
A series of shelves properly spaced will 
keep things off the floor. The top shelf 
should be enclosed, for the safe storage 
of lye, ammonia, toilet solvents, insecti- 
cides and other poisonous materials. 


If an area is thoughtfully planned, it 
is usually safely planned for the lifetime 
of the house. Designing can’ eliminate 
many of the common household faults 
which contribute to home accidents. The 
first place to eliminate the hurts which 
mar the happiness of so many homes 
each year is to plan our homes so that 
accidents cannot occur. Adequate pass- 
ageways through rooms depend upon the 
careful placing of furniture. This is a 
matter of housekeeping. Badly propor- 
tioned, skimpy stairways contribute to 
falls. 


The trend in design is towards the 
efficient, functional, simpler and more 
easily operated home. This means that 
fewer “woman-hours” will be consumed 
in the maintenance of our homes and will 
leave more leisure time for the home- 
maker to pursue her many interests. The 
job of home maintenance is going to be 
much easier-—through design. Food prep- 
aration will be done in an efficiently de- 
signed kitchen that will require less 
energy; heat and pressure controls will 
make possible preparation of dinner 
without supervision in a comparatively 
short time. 


We are told that the cost of a home 
depends a great deal upon the number 
of pounds of material which goes into 
its construction. Through modern science 
new materials--lighter in weight—will 
find favor in the home of tomorrow. 
There is a great deal of speculation to- 
day upon the post-war home, but these 
radical changes will not come overnight. 


We will undoubtedly see important 
changes in the design of windows, 
screens, and storm sash. It should not be 
necessary to sit on the window sill in 
order to wash the outside glass surface. 
Equally important will be the design of 
screens and storm sash that can be in- 
stalled from the inside of the house. 


The home makers of America can very 
well take a leaf from the safety require- 
ments of the well planned industrial or- 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Toy cardboard village, complete with railroad and lake, makes possible dem- 
onstration of hazards that threaten entire community. 


Ann Arbor Promotes Safety 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, is a small, quiet 
town of 29,815 souls. Its major “indus- 
try” is the University of Michigan, with 
a faculty of 770 and 12,400 students. 

But still Ann Arbor, like every Amer- 
ican town large or small, has a hom 
safety problem. The Washtenaw County™ 
Red Cross chapter, a member of the 
National Safety Council, decided to do 
something about it. 

Leaders are Dr. Frederick G. Coller, 
chairman of the accident prevention 
division, his assistant, Mrs Alva Gordon 
Sink, and her assistant, Mrs. Martha 
Courtis. They and their aides have 
> sponsored accident-prevention posters 

in elementary, junior and senior high 

schools of Ann Arbor; 
> completed a preliminary educational 
survey among employees of the four 
largest industrial plants of the county; 
> induced Ann Arbor merchants to run 
twenty window displays, four or more 
4 5 per week for five weeks; 

¢ CARELESSNESS = ) arranged for the distribution of “Con- 
aN IN SEWING s gratulations,” infant safety leaflet, 

to every mother of a new baby in the 

county, through the cooperation of the 
county medical society; 

Illustrated on these two pages are 
some of the attention-getting devices 
they have used to promote courses ig ~ 
home accident prevention. 
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YOUR HOME 


Beokstore’s cut- 
out display was sim- 
ple, effective. 


Most popular dis- 
play and teaching 
aid-—-doll house re- 
trieved from attic, 
completely furnish- 
ed and lighted. 


High school contest produced prize winners at left. 
(right) ties in with pat phrase “play safe.” 
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Men’s clothing store display proved 
among most popular. Note floor plan 
showing home accident incidence 


Tableful of teaching aids in accident- 
prevention courses shows accident 
blocks that build up to disasters. Other 
teaching aids include cartoons, detailed 
floor plans, a combination course text 
and workbook. 
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A frank, off-the-cuff discourse by an 
advertising expert on the promotional 
possibilities in home safety. 
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ADVERTISE 


Those millions are our prime market, 
and every one of them a very good 
prospect. Doesn’t almost everyone have 
a home? Doesn’t everyone have a stair- 
way? Doesn’t everyone have a bed- 
room—? Well, anyway. 


I might remark in passing that this 
potential market is, we must admit, 
rather sharply reduced in numbers by 
about 30,000 each year. But it must 
also be remembered that 150 times that 
many people rise from their beds to fall 
again, and that we are constantly find- 
ing new prospects. 

Our economy is built upon the propo- 
sition that advertising will sell anything. 
Your expert, therefore, has simply ap- 
plied, in the proposed advertisements on 
these two pages, the same techniques 
that have successfully been used to part 
millions of Americans from their cash. 
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The Department of Education of 
Massachusetts has the answer for edu- 
cating the foreign born in home safety. 
Safety education outlines in basic Eng- 
lish for use in adult civic education have 
been developed by Miss Mary L. Guyton, 
State Supervisor of Adult Civic Edu- 
cation in cooperation with Miss Ruth E. 
LeDoux, Director, Education Division, 
Massachusetts Safety Council and the 
Massachusetts Association of Teachers 
of Adults. 
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Several outlines have been completed 
treating highway safety, dangers of fire, 
home hazards, winter dangers, farm 
hazards, safe play, infant safety, and 
first aid. Others are on the way. 

Miss Guyton originated the use of 
basic English in adult civic education 
in Massachusetts in 1935. It became so 
successful that New York State is pre- 
paring to follow suit. Through basic 
English the 250,000 or more aliens in 
Massachusetts are prepared for naturali- 
zation and citizenship and adjusted to 
the economic, social, and educational 
problems of their community. Miss 
LeDoux supplied the safety education 
material used in these courses. 


Ohio 

The Safety Council of the Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce utilizes the sum- 
mer season to prevent home canning 
accidents. They interviewed the writer 
of a daily column who devoted one col- 
umn to home canning hazards suggest- 
ing that the Columbus Safety Council’s 
reproduction of a “Study of 1943 Home 
Canning Accidents” could be obtained 
from the Council. In addition a prepared 
publicity release was carried by prac- 
tically all of the 17 community news- 
papers in Columbus and Franklin Coun- 
ties, and four local broadcasting sta- 
tions included a notice regarding the 
project in their home economics broad- 
casts. A circular letter was sent to 26 
concerns who publish an employees’ 
magazine. From these sources of pub- 
licity numerous requests were received 
for the report from all over the state 
with which the Council also enclosed a 
set of 15 safety guides on various hom 
hazards. 


HOME 
REVIEW 
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Delaware 
The Delaware Safety Council has 


ached several different groups to 

| or safety information. Besides dis- 
“tributing 5000 copies of ‘“Congratula- 
tions” in the maternity wards of every 

hospital in the state, they arranged a 

safety program for the 4-H Club and 

Home Demonstration Groups during 

May. Farm safety check lists and farm 

home accident report blanks were dis- 

tributed to members of the Home Dem- 

onstration Groups. Farm Safety check 

lists and farm accident report blanks 

were distributed to 4-H Club members. 


Missouri 

The Home Safety Division of the 
Safety Council of Greater St. Louis re- 
ports that for the first five months of 
1944 home deaths were 24% under the 
same period of 1943: 52 to 69—17 lives 
saved. 


To reach a wider audience the Council 
has reorganized its Home Safety Di- 
vision to embrace the sixteen neighbor- 
ing communities in St. Louis County. 


Mrs. Fred Armstrong, Chairman of 

e Home Safety Division, with her 

mmittee has planned a program which 
will bring into action representatives 
of schools, churches, P.T.A.’s,_ the 
School Patrons Alliance, fathers and 
mothers clubs, women’s auxiliaries, child 
and youth organizations from the entire 
metropolitan area. With the opening of 
schools in the fall, every home in St. 
Louis and St. Louis County will be 
reached by regular home safety instruc- 
tion. 


Means of reducing accidents to date 
include sending out a monthly bulletin 
containing timely and useful material, 
the most recent covering home can- 
ning hazards based on the N.S.C.’s re- 
port. “Safe at Home” has been dis- 
tributed to all grade school teachers in 
the St. Louis Public Schools to be used 
as a hand-book. A fire prevention folder, 
“Who’s to Blame for Homes Aflame,” 
illustrated in the January-February Re- 
view, prepared by the St. Louis Safety 
Council, was distributed by firemen dur- 
ing their home fire inspections. Since 
the first of the year 30 radio broad- 

nsts have been devoted to home safety. 
JULY 
AUGUST 
1944 


Michigan 

To reduce the toll of fatalities in 
the State of Michigan due to home acci- 
dents (1,440 last year) the Detroit In- 
dustrial Safety Council has laid out a 
program. Members of the Industrial 
Editors’ Club are being invited to a 
special meeting to map out a Home 
Safety Campaign which will reach di- 
rectly the homes of over 600,000 war 
workers. Featured in the campaign will 
be a list of all types of home hazards 
with particular emphasis on not more 
than one hazard at any time in accord- 
ance with seasonal frequency. 


Pennsylvania 


WHY NOT CHECK YOUR HOME FOR SAFETY 
Aboot the 1th of cach mesth. appomi s member of your (amily as 
HOME SAFETY PATROL 
Let bin langet your home and roger on is efety 

(Check TES or NO in cach Mant apace) 





Yes NO 9 TRIPPING HAZARDS YES NO 


Stasrways clear of loys, mope, buckets 





EMERGENCIES 


STEPL ADDERS 
fn gust repent 


“ Do you have ary Flest Aid supplies? 
Used in place of boxes and chairs 


Is there anyone io the home qualshed to 
ive First aid? 

‘Are the memtwers of tne fasnily familiar 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT with the Utephone pumbers of your 

rover (uses” ? 


Fire Department 
Tesulation un wires and extension cords Police Department ? 
? Dertor? 





" 
Avphances and fixtures in goad eurk Are children instructed how to escape 
ung order of fee? 


from the home in cane 





MISCELLANEOUS 


rim 











ASK YOUK POREMAN POR EXTRA COPIES OF THIS REPORT FORM, 
Ok SEND YOUR NAME AND ADORESS TO 


-_ PITTSBURGH, PA 


} 


To accomplish for the home what an 
engineering survey does for an indus- 
trial plant, the Western Pennsyl\ “nia 
Safety Council has devised a ‘iome 
Accident Report Form for plants ‘o dis- 
tribute among their employees. f:equests 
for the form vary from 150 copies of 
each for a small plant to 30,000 copies 
for a large plant. 


New York 
The Rochester Safety Council in the 
Spring Cleanup Campaign brought fire 
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and home accident hazards to the at- 
tention of the public through news- 
papers and radio. A leaflet entitled 
“Spring—1944—-Time to Clean House 
for Safety’s Sake” was distributed to 
each pupil. The Council requested the 
teachers to use the regular hygiene and 
safety period during the campaign for 
full discussion of the leaflet. 


a 
Washington 

Cooperation is the keynote of the pro- 
gram of the Seattle Safety Council’s 
Home Safety Division. They have elicited 
the interest of the American Red Cross, 
the Automobile Club of Washington, 
Police and Fire Departments, the Civilian 
Protection, and some 26 local organiza- 
tions. 

Mrs. Louis Marks, Chairman, of the 
Home Safety Division, presented a paper 
at the annual convention of the Wash- 
ington State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in June and as Public Safety 


Chairman of the Federation has dis- 
seminated safety education through their 
monthly magazine. 

Summer activities include home can- 
ning hints through the local papers and 


demonstrations of the contents of the 
Dynamite Kit to boys and girls in camps 
and recreation grounds. 


YOUR CLUB 

(Continued from page 5) 
take industrial, traffic, and farm safety 
upon their shoulders, they are largely 
leaving home safety to the women, very 
naturally. Therefore, it is up to women 
to produce results. If next year’s sta- 
tistics are more encouraging than last 
year’s we can look to the women. If 
everyone in the United States becomes 
aware of safe practices and safe stand- 
ards at home, we can congratulate the 
women. 

One way of showing your club what 
can be done is to call in someone from 
an organization such as a local safety 
council that already has an active home 
safety program. He can give your club 
some valuable pointers. Also by finding 
out whether a heavy program is already 
launched in the community in one di- 
rection, your club can turn its efforts 
in another—-still in the home safety field. 
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About Home Accidents 





There is a wealth of material from 
which to derive the facts. The National 
Safety Council publishes such literature 
as “Safe at Home,” “Calling Every 
Woman,” “Accident Facts,” “A Home 
Safety Program for the Community 
Safety Organization,” ‘‘A Selected 
of Available Materials on Home Sacco 
and literature on all phases of safety” 
To get the facts for your own com- 
munity, contact your local safety coun- 
cil organizations who have safety pro- 
grams and talk to your police, fire, and 
health departments or the county 
coroner's office. You may have to induce 
them to figure the home accident total 
from more general figures. 

For speakers or suggestions as to 
where to get speakers you can go to 
your state federation’s safety chairman, 
to the local or state safety council or 
to the Speakers’ Bureau of the National 
Safety Council. Also many industries 
have an organized safety department 
from which you could get someone who 
has had first hand experience in indus- 
trial safety. In some instances the 
state police, state highway department, 
or state department of motor vehicles 
have staff members qualified to speak 
on traffic safety; or you can call the 
office of your mayor or city manager 
for advice as to whether there is a mem- 
ber of a city department who is qualifie 
to speak on local traffic problems. & 
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There are different techniques for 
presenting a program. Your choice 
should be dictated by a definite aim: 

u want to acquaint the club with the 
whole picture, to set the note for later, 
more specific sessions, and to make the 
members aware of the importance of the 
movement—-so aware that they won't 
waste a moment getting started. 


You can liven up a program by us- 
ing movies, slide film talks, chart talks, 
demonstration speeches, by varying the 
speakers in a panel discussion, or by 
using an unusual framework for the 
program such as a simulated radio 
broadcast or a round table discussion. 
If you cannot obtain speakers or prefer 
to present a program from within the 
club, you could get various members to 
talk on assigned topics. One person 
might give a comprehensive speech 
using visual aids such as charts. 


Exact timing is a very important 
factor in a well-planned program. Nat- 
urally the longer spots should be given 
to home safety and the part women 
can play. When you plan the program, 
determine the length of time each 
speaker is to have and arrange before- 

and to signal him when his time is 

p. There should be no lag between 
portions. 


Here is a sample program suggesting 
one way of organizing the material. 
You can expand or condense it to suit 
your needs. 


Sample Program 
(45 to 70 minutes) 
I. Industrial and traffic safety as it 
touches home. 
A. Brief resume of industrial safety 
history. (5 minutes) 
1. General statistics on 
trial safety. 


Particular methods in regard 
to women; safe clothing. 


3. Off-the-job program. 


indus- 


B. Brief resume of traffic safety his- 

tory. (10 minutes) 

1. General statistics on traffic 
safety. 
Methods of preventing acci- 
dents. 
Women and safe driving, 
women and safe walking. 


4. Women as trainers of chil- 
dren: play and going to school. 


II. Home Safety 
A. Brief sketching of the size and 
nature of home safety problem. 
(2 minutes) 
. Introduction of speakers. 
. Speech by home safety expert. 
(30 minutes) 
1. Statistics on home safety; in- 
cluding community. 
History of safety in speaker’s 
organization. 
Methods of preventing acci- 
dents or methods of getting 
public to recognize hazards. 
Women directly responsible 
for home safety. 


III. Discussion (20 minutes) 
A. Is our community doing a home 
safety job? 
B. How can we help the community 
program ? 
. Do we need more information on 
1) extent of community home 
accident problem 
2) specific ways to prevent home 
accidents 


With a little effort and a lot of think- 
ing you can turn out a bang-up pro- 
gram by getting the other fellow to do 
it. Your own problem is mainly a matter 
of integration so that every minute of 
the program will be valuable and‘ stim- 
ulating. 

We are open to any suggestions from 
you who have already put on such a 
program. They will be of infinite value 
to all home safety chairmen. To the 
rest of you, the best of luck! 


DESIGN FOR LIVING 


(Continued from pare 7) 
ganization. Here, through thoughtful 
planning against accidents and the edu- 
cation of its workmen it has been possi- 
ble to reduce injury in some industries 
as much as 80%. 

Sound design will eliminate many of 
the built-in hazards in our homes, but 
the human factor remains as an impor- 
tant contributory cause to the high in- 
jury rates in American homes. 
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Lewis W. Hall 


Here is a man who devotes most of 
his energies to health and safety edu- 
cation. Lewis W. Hall, since 1936 Asst. 
National Director, Health and Safety 
Service, Boy Scouts of America, makes 
it his business to find time to direct a 
wide range of health and safety func- 
tions. 

Besides guiding three National Aqua- 
tic Schools, one in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
and two in Toledo, Ohio, he directs 
health and safety activities in 211 local 
councils in 18 midwest states. This 
means inspecting camps, training men 
in outdoor protection, and training local 
council health and safety committeemen 
in promotion of activities related to 
water safety, public health and safety, 
fire prevention, firearms safety, personal 
health, first aid, emergency service, and 
farm safety. 

Mr. Hall's enthusiastic and able serv- 
ices as a member of the Home Safety 
Advisory Committee and of the Bicycle 
and Pedestrian Committee of the Na- 
tional Safety Council have been in- 
valuable. He is the author of the sug- 
gestion from the Home Safety Advisory 
Committe that particular stress be laid 
on demonstration talks for the Home 
Session of the 1944 National Safety 
Congress. 


Mr. Hall was formerly a coach and 
instructor in health at Wadsworth High 
School, Wadsworth, Ohio. 

A graduate with a degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Education from Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio, he has a Mas- 











ters in Physical Education. He has 
taken postgraduate work in_ public 
health at Akron University and Western 
Reserve University. 

Mr. Hall does not confine his activities 
to the Boy Scouts and the National 
Safety Council. He is also a member 
of the United States Public Health 
Service, the National Rifle Association, 
and the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. 
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